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As San Francisco considers arming its police force 
with Tasers for the fifth time, we explore the his¬ 
tory of the electronic control weapon and how it’s 
worked out for other cities. 


CHRIS B. 


On September 28, a person in Oak¬ 
land was shocked with a Taser after alleg¬ 
edly trying to flee a car crash scene, but 
died in police custody after the weapon 
was used and then taken to the hospital. 
There are a lot of questions surrounding 
the incident, and as a sensitive ongoing 
investigation, there’s no information on 
what crime he was being detained for, or 
if the cause of his death might be “excited 
delirium,” a very rare neurological condi¬ 
tion that according to various civil rights 
advocates around the world, including the 
NAACP, is unusually high on the death 
certificates of people of color after a fatal 
police encounter such as this one. 

Barbara Attard, the former police ac¬ 
countability auditor of San Jose, agrees 
that Taser, the only brand of Electronic 
Control Weapons (ECW) used nation¬ 
ally by any police department, as cause 
of death is often underreported, and re¬ 
search about its dangers on individuals 
in extremely stressful situations are often 
silenced. It happened to UCSF cardiolo¬ 
gist Zian Tseng after publishing research 
m the relationship between Tasers and 
’"cardiac arrests, when he was contacted 
by Axon (formerly Taser International) 
to “reconsider, or even fund his future re¬ 
search.” According to Attard, the national 
push to arm police departments with Tas¬ 
ers is due to the lobbying and big spending 
that Axon has done, miseducating many to 
believe that Tasers are a safe alternative to 
other options, particularly in the face of 
recent media exposure of police brutality 
in the U.S. 

However, San Francisco is the last 
major city left without arming its police 
department with ECWs. That’s unless the 
SF Police Commission votes for their ap¬ 
proval this November. 

“People don’t even call them weap¬ 
ons,” says Attard. “They are weapons. 
Tasers are deadly.” In 2005, after a year of 
being deployed in San Jose, Tasers hadn’t 
reduced the amount of police-related 
deaths and, according to Attard, “After 
Taser-related deaths, people began to re¬ 
quest their removal from the city’s police 
arsenal.” She adds that Tasers are often 
used on individuals who have a mental 


crisis or are undergoing substance abuse, 
which exponentially increases their risk 
of death. Dayton Andrews, a human rights 
organizer at the Coalition on Homeless¬ 
ness, which publishes the Street Sheet, 
adds that “the research is clear that it is 
disproportionately used on people of col¬ 
or.” He argues that the homeless popula¬ 
tion will be the main target if they are de¬ 
ployed especially “now SFPD deals mostly 
with calls related to homeless people,” and 
says that “if you add the fact that a large 
part of the population has mental health 
issues, people of color, and being consis¬ 
tently criminalized there’s a real reason to 
think they will be at higher risk.” 

But is it better to be shocked than 
shot? For Attard, that is another myth. 
“The fact is that in most police depart¬ 
ments, officers are taught not to use an 
ECW or any ‘less lethal’ option if they’re 
confronted with a ‘deadly force’ situa¬ 
tion,” she says. “Because the less-lethal 
option may not be effective, and the of¬ 
ficer and/or a member of the public will 
be in jeopardy if the less-lethal option 
doesn’t stop the perpetrator.” In 2015, 
Taser deployments among Eos Angeles 
were effective only 53 percent of the time. 
“If you had a car that didn’t work half of 
the time, you wouldn’t buy it, right?” At¬ 
tard says. A police officer in Houston even 
filed a lawsuit in 2011 against the manu¬ 
facturer, because the new model that she 
used, which was supposedly safer, led to 
paralyzing painful convulsions or death, 
and failed to stop someone whose actions 
ended up severely injuring the officer. The 
lawsuit accused Axon of making them less 
potent in the face of public outrage about 
deaths by their product, jeopardizing the 
safety of police officers, a fact that expos¬ 
es the contradictions of this double-edged 
controversial weapon. 

Even the official guidelines have 
changed since the creation of the weapon. 
Axon says that the weapon shouldn’t be 
targeted on the chest area, and even if the 
new version is less efective, it has more 
“darts,” or shots, so it can be used multiple 
times on a same individual. An individual 
that according to the latest draft 
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According to a 2017 Reuters 
study: 

More than 1,005 people in the 
U.S. have died after police 
stunned them with lasers. 

Nine in 10 of those who died 
were unarmed and one in four 
suffered from mental illness or 
neurological disorders. 

In nine of every 10 incidents 
reviewed, the deceased was 
unarmed. 

More than 100 of the fatal 
encounters began with a 911 
call for help during a medical 
emergency. 

In 193 wrongful death cases, 
cities and their insurers paid a 
total of $172 million, but due to 
confidentiality, the actual value 
of awards in legal settlements 
is certainly more than $172 
million. 


of the SFPD Electronic Control Weap¬ 
ons policy can be handcuffed, but only 
if “the subject is displaying an overtly 
assaultive or violently resistive behav¬ 
ior and lesser means have been tried 
and failed or would be ineffective.” 
It’s hard to imagine what a “violently 
resistive behavior” could be a threat 
in an already restrained, handcuffed 
person, other than the symptoms of 
excited delirium, such as “agitation, 
incoherence, bizarre behaviour, high 
temperature, superhuman strength, a 
high tolerance for pain — and some¬ 
times, the compulsion to break or bang 
on glass,” Amanda Truscott wrote in 
2008 for the Canadian Medical Asso¬ 
ciation Journal. 

The Coalition on Homelessness, 
along with other human rights groups 
and citizens of San Francisco, have 
been through this anti-Taser battle be¬ 
fore. Indeed, the debate has been rag¬ 
ing on since 2004—the fifth time in 
13 years. The SFPD has been lured by 
the Axon corporation and the many 
studies that confirm the effectiveness, 
safety and quality of the new models, 
and the fact that the Sheriff’s Depart¬ 
ment and the BART Police already 
has them. For Andrews, that Axon has 
been pushing the SFPD for their imple¬ 
mentation is “100 percent certain; they 
are the only major suppliers of ECW 
of every police department, and the re¬ 
search that supports their safety can be 
traced back financially to them.” On 
the other hand, those who have voiced 
their opinion in favor of Tasers think 
that cops need more options to handle 
different situations, that they actually 
prevent violence. Tasers with training 
would be fine, some argue. 

However, Andrews judges that in 
meetings with the community, those 
who favored Tasers were a small mi¬ 
nority, or “the type of people who call 


the cops if they see a homeless per¬ 
son in front of their homes.” He adds 
that the reason why the SFPD argues 
its need of Tasers is because “it is an 
intermediate force weapon between 
a baton and guns,”. But for Andrews, 
“de-escalation techniques, time and 
distance, is a real solution,” something 
which the officers, mental health ad¬ 
vocates and social workers made up of 
Crisis Intervention Team (CIT) already 
implements. 

Sheryl Evans Davis, executive 
director of The SF Human Rights 
Commission, says the concerns she 
has heard are the same: “Community 
safety, the significant death rate, per¬ 
ceived bias against certain populations 
[minorities], and how this replaces de- 
escalation.” The commission has orga¬ 
nized the last two meetings between 
the community and the local Police 
Department, and in both there was 
an “overwhelming negative feeling” 
about arming the SFPD with some¬ 
thing that is “not a tool.” She also said 
the commission will gather and supply 
feedback from other communities, in¬ 
cluding the Tenderloin, where the larg¬ 
est concentration of homeless popula¬ 
tion resides. 

According to an investigative re¬ 
port by the Miami New Times in 2014, 
the local police departments in the Mi¬ 
ami Metropolitan Area used their Tas¬ 
ers 87 percent more if the person was 
homeless, and a higher rate on people 
with some kind of mental health issue. 
The people who are more vulnerable to 
the deadly effects of Tasers have been 
targeted the most, because regardless 


of mental health, the inherent stress¬ 
es of homelessness implies a risk for 
higher cardiac problems — the main 
reason why electroshock weapons can 
be deadly. 

In 2016, none of the 22 fully re¬ 
ported deaths by Tasers was armed 
with a gun, and only one had a knife, 
according to The Guardian website 
“The Counted,” which tracks police 
killings and puts California at the top 
of the list. If Tasers are as safe as they 
are claimed — a 99.7 percent safety 
rate according to Axon — the only 
way those deaths could happen is if 
they are being used repeatedly for non¬ 
threatening situations, as it is stated 
clearly in most police guidelines (in¬ 
cluding the one recently drafted by the 
SF Police). But to kill anyone with that 
percentage of certainty, statistically 
near-certain to be impossible, it would 
take many strikes, or an extremely ill 
equipped police lacking the essential 
tools for de-escalation, such as letting 
time pass, establishing a safe distance 
and creating verbal rapport. 

Davis says that the community ex¬ 
pressed that Tasers go against the prin¬ 


ciple of distance, because 7-10 feet is 
not enough if an officer is uncertain of 
a potentially risky situation. Moreover, 
instead of calling for backup and keep¬ 
ing their own safety, the police officers 
will rely on a weapon that could likely 
push a person in distress into violence 
if it doesn’t work. This can be stopped, 
because the situations where Tasers are 
believed to be needed can be treated 
with expanding the CIT program that 
has already trained more than 700 of¬ 
ficers, which is the Coalition’s recom¬ 
mendation to “make Tasers an non-is¬ 
sue.” In a letter to the SFPD, Coalition 
executive director Jennifer Frieden- 
bach pointed out that Tasers cost more 
than $17 million, according to Oakland 
Police Department estimates. 

Andrews explains, “It’s the Tasers, 
the constant maintenance, the supplies 
and the training, supervision, weapons 
testing, and the SFPD wants to arm 
every officer.” The money could be 
saved or redirected towards the CIT 
program, to respond to crises were the 
subject is “disturbing the peace,” even 
armed with knives. Instead of violence, 
there are ways to calm down and take 
a person into custody if needed safely 
without the need of electroshock weap¬ 
ons, such as ones that might end up be¬ 
ing responsible for excited delirium, a 
diagnosis that isn’t recognized by the 
American Medical Association. 

However, the community is afraid 
that all this opposition sustained over 
13 years won’t be heard. That was rati¬ 
fied by Davis in their meetings, and by 
Andrews with the way the police has 
handled them, and it seems natural af¬ 


ter this exact same fight to keep San 
Francisco one of the few cities without 
Tasers in the U.S. was already won 
in 2015. Andrews told The Examiner 
last month, “We get the impression the 
department wants Tasers and is struc¬ 
turing this whole fiasco to get Tasers, 
they’re not interested in leaving it open 
for opposition.” 

The latest draft for the less-than- 
lethal weapons is available in the 
SFPD website, and has been revised 
supposedly including with the input 
of the community. It still mentions the 
use of Electronic Control Weapons for 
SFPD officers. 

San Francisco became the last big 
city without ECWs after Detroit imple¬ 
mented Tasers a few months ago. A 
$50 million lawsuit has already been 
filed against Michigan State Police for 
the death of teenager who was struck 
and killed with a Taser while riding an 
ATV. ■ 

If you are interested in joining the 
Coalition on Homelessness in fighting 
against police use of Tasers, e-mail Day- 
ton Andrews at dandrews@cohsf.org. 


MOST WHO DIE FROM TASERS ARE INCREDIBLY 
VULNERABLE: UNARMED, SEEKING HELP, AND 
IN PSYCHOLOGICAL DISTRESS. 


COALITION 
ON HOMELESSNESS 


The STREET SHEET is a project of the 
Coalition on Homelessness. The Coalition on 
Homelessness organizes poor and homeless 
people to create permanent solutions to 
poverty while protecting the civil and 
human rights of those forced to remain on 
the streets. 

Our organizing is based on extensive peer 
outreach, and the information gathered 
directly drives the Coalition's work. We do not 
bring our agenda to poor and homeless people: 
They bring their agenda to us. We then turn 
that agenda into powerful campaigns that are 
fleshed out at our work group meetings, where 
homeless people come together with their 
other community allies to win housing and 
human rights for all homeless and poor people. 


WORKGROUP MEETINGS 


AT 468 TURK STREET 


HOUSING JUSTICE WORK GROUP 


Every Tuesday at noon 


The Housing Justice Workgroup is working toward a San Francisco in 
which every human being can have and maintain decent, habitable, safe, 
and secure housing. This meeting is in English and Spanish and open to 
everyone! 

HUMAN RIGHTS WORK GROUP Every Wednesday at 12:30 p.m. 

The Human Rights Workgroup has been doing some serious heavy lifting 
on these issues: conducting direct research, outreach to people on the 
streets, running multiple campaigns, developing policy, staging direct 
actions, capturing media attention, and so much more. All those down 

for the cause are welcome to join! _ 


To learn more about C0H workgroup meetings, 
contact us at: 415-346-3740, or go at: www.cohsf.org 


STREET SHEET STAFF 


The Street Sheet is a publication of the 
Coalition on Homelessness. Some stories are 
collectively written, and some stories have 
individual authors. But whoever sets fingers 
to keyboard, all stories are formed by the 
collective work of dozens of volunteers, and 
our outreach to hundreds of homeless people. 

Editor, Sam Lew 

Assistant Editor, TJ Johnston 

Vendor Coordinator, Scott Nelson 

Our contributors include: 

Lisa Marie Alatorre, Bob Offer-Westort, 
Jennifer Friendbach, Lesley Haddock, 
Jason Law, Jesus Perez, Miguel Carrera, 
Vlad K., Mike Russo, Arendse Skovmoller 
Julia D'Antonio, Chance Martin, 

Irma Nunez, Paul Boden, Lydia Ely, 

Will Daley, Nicholas Kimura 
Matthew Gerring, Jim Beller 
Robert Gumpert, Art Hazelwood, 
the Ghostlines Collective, 

Dayton Anddrews, Kelley Cutler, 

Raul Fernandez-Berriozabel, 
Jacquelynn Evans 


VOLUNTEER DONATE 
WITH US! EQUIPMENT! 
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WEBSITE 
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DESIGNERS 
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MENT 
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FOR PEOPLE LIVING IN VEHICLES, 
SF’S PARKING RESTRICTIONS 
DISPLACE AND DISRUPT 

The City continues to expand parking restrictions 
that have a detrimental impact on people who re¬ 
side in their vehicles. 

On Tuesday September 19,2017 the San Fran¬ 
cisco Municipal Transportation Agency (SFMTA) 
Board of Directors and Parking Authority Com¬ 
mission’s had yet another parking restriction on 
the agenda that would displace more people who 
live in their vehicles. The board told MTA repre¬ 
sentatives that they are no longer willing to take 
requests for more “Oversize Vehicle” restrictions 
until the City develops alternatives, and yet the 
“Tow-Away No Stopping Any Time” parking and 
traffic modification they passed will have the same 
impact on people seeking a safe place to sleep. 

Organizers implored the board to stop the ex¬ 
pansion of harmful policies and instead focus en¬ 
ergy on cultivating solutions that respond to all the 
needs of our city and not just the desires of a few. 

The “Tow-Away No Stopping Any Time” 
was approved for Jerrold Avenue, east side, from 
Barneveld Avenue to Bayshore Boulevard, which 
will impact approximately 15 vehicle residents. 

The Coalition on Homelessness has worked 
closely alongside the vehicularly housed commu¬ 
nity for more than five years, fighting the expan¬ 
sion of the parking restriction that impact people 
who live in their vehicle. Throughout this process, 
COH has offered solutions, perspectives and ideas 
for responding to the very real needs and issues 
posed by large vehicles and vehicle dwellers. 

The recommendations presented by the Co¬ 
alition on Homelessness for solutions to the collec¬ 
tive problem are: 

■ City should establish a safe parking program to 
establish lots/locations for the vehicularly housed 
community to live in. 

■ Review and audit current police code prohibit¬ 
ing habitation in a vehicle. We have a housing cri¬ 
sis in San Francisco, and until every human has a 
safe place to sleep, they should not be criminalized 
for taking care of their basic need for rest. 

■ City should determine a mechanism for drop¬ 
ping tow charges for any vehicle towed that is also 
someone’s home. 

■ Audit and reassessment of parking restrictions 
in San Francisco. 

According to Kelley Cutler, a human rights 
organizer at the Coalition on Homelessness, “Not 
a single (recommendation) has been effectively 
explored or implemented. Instead, they just con¬ 
tinue to increase the parking restrictions.” 

The parking restrictions made overnight 
parking illegal for large vehicles and has resulted 
in massive displacement of families and individu¬ 
als living in their vehicles as well as increased 
suffering and sleep deprivation for the over 200 
vehicle dwellers in San Francisco. 

“Again I ask SFMTA Board of Directors for 
a safe place to park. Without your help and sup¬ 
port, I cannot overcome my circumstances,” said 
Melodie, who lives in her oversized vehicle, dur¬ 
ing public comment. “Thus I am a scapegoat of 
societal hypocrisy which demands I overcome my 
circumstances while striping me of every single 
resource required to do so.” 

Even SFMTA’s own evaluation of the park¬ 
ing ban pilot project identified that the result most 
experienced by vehicularly housed people was dis¬ 
placement to new areas, creating new problem ar¬ 
eas. There is no reason to believe that expansion of 
the parking restriction will result in anything but 
continued displacement to new problem areas. ■ 
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HOMELESS FAMILIES FACE NEW CHALLENGES AS ACCESS TO NECESSITIES DECREASE 


It is difficult enough as it is to find 
stable housing as a single person expe¬ 
riencing homelessness in San Francisco; 
to be a family in a housing crisis can 
mean facing a different set of challenges 
on top of everything else. According to 
the San Francisco Department of Human 
Services only six short-term shelters and 
three extended housing programs exist 
as a resource for the over 1,000 homeless 
families with more than 3,000 children 
within the city. The total number of beds 
available for short and long term shelter 
is around 500, not even able to serve 
15% of the family members potentially 
in need. 

“Families face multiple severe 
struggles when seeking housing,” says 
Lenine Umali, the Director of Commu¬ 
nications at Compass Family Services, 
a large homeless service provider in the 
city. In order to search for housing, fami¬ 


lies need time and focus, and therefore 
require childcare as they pursue leads 
and apply for housing. “Families also 
struggle to search for housing while at 
the same time searching for employment 
that would help them qualify for housing 
on the market,” said Umali. Families 
may also be in need of mental or physi¬ 
cal health assistance to fully address 
their well-being, depending on the situa¬ 
tions they come from. 

Once they are entered into a shelter, 
families should ideally be able to work 
with a case manager to create a plan for 
stability. Julia D’Antonio, a shelter client 
advocate with the Eviction Defense Col¬ 
laborative, says it is not that simple. 

“Right now case management is a 
huge issue,” said D’Antonio. “There’s 
a high turnover rate for case managers. 
Once a case manager is great at what 
they do, they move up into higher posi¬ 
tions which is great for them, but hard 
on families.” 

D’Antonio also points out that while 
short-term, 60-day shelters require a 
case manager to be assigned to each 
family, once those 60 days are up, fami¬ 


lies are once again left without assis¬ 
tance and often fall back into the cycle 
of homelessness. Continual access to 
quality, personal case management has 
proven to be a necessity in re-housing 
homeless families. One family service 
in particular has seen a major change 
recently regarding case managers. 

The City, because of contract 
changes, forced Compass Family Ser¬ 
vices to let go of case managers and 
discontinued their walk-in/drop off pan¬ 
try services where families could easily 
access food, diapers and other items that 
they could otherwise not always afford. 
“The location of Compass has been 
central. It’s easy for families to get to,” 
said D’Antonio. 

Families rely on Compass for 
providing both short-term and long¬ 
term support, particularly because the 
organization is often the entry point for 


homeless services for many families. 

Part of the services that Compass pro¬ 
vides are mental health services as well 
as childcare. 

One of their most notable pro¬ 
grams has been their drop-off/walk-in 
goods pantry where families are able to 
pick up necessities for the week. With 
these new changes, many will no longer 
have access to this important service. 
Families already going through housing 
problem-solving programs with Com¬ 
pass will still have full access to the 
pantry and families on CalWORKs will 
be able to receive diapers and bus tokens 
from Compass for free, but beyond that, 
people relying on Compass solely for 
these walk-in goods who have not yet 
been entered into the system, either due 
to their own choice or long waitlists, will 
have to turn to other resources. “It is to 
ensure that all families who are seeking 
goods and resources from the Access 
Point are also being tracked by the sys¬ 
tem and assisted by our housing problem 
solvers with their situation,” said Umali. 

Some believe these cuts are due 
to the way San Francisco has imple¬ 


mented a Coordinated Entry System for 
homeless families. As Compass has been 
defined by the city of San Francisco as 
an access point for homeless families, 
ideally families who register with them 
will be able to be quickly transitioned 
into stabilized housing, but in reality 
this is not the case. The Department of 
Homelessness and Supporting Housing 
has found that, on average, homeless 
families do not receive long term shelter 
until an average of 111 days. 

The U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) devel¬ 
oped the idea of Coordinated Entry as a 
way to grant people experiencing long¬ 
term homelessness rapid re-housing, but 
it has been up to counties to implement 
the coordinated entry program, and San 
Francisco has not been very success¬ 
ful in its own implementation. With the 
closing of the walk-in pantry, families 
are forced to turn to other, less conve¬ 
nient places for their goods. Homeless 
Prenatal has a similar walk-in type pan¬ 
try but it is located in Potrero Hill — a 
commute that’s often far too onerous for 
working families. 

“I think (the homelessness 
department) don’t think those goods and 
needs aren’t necessary,” said D’Antonio, 
“If they followed a family around for a 
day they’d see that they are necessities.” 

Compass understands that new 
compliances with Coordinated Entry are 
a shock. “We expected these changes 
to be a shock to the families that relied 
on the previous system, but we all 
believe that this will lead to better, more 
efficient practices that will actually 
lead people to exit homelessness,” said 
Umali. 

While Coordinated Entry itself is 
not the problem, not everyone agrees 
with the way Coordinated Entry has 
been implemented because it has created 
more complications, without focusing on 
the root of the problems causing family 
homelessness. “It’s a numbers game,” 
said D’Antonio. “They just want to say 
how many families they house.” The 
City does have a five-year plan to reduce 
homelessness but their focus remains 
mostly on the success of the Coordinated 
Entry system, and fail to recognize 
that there is no one-size-fits-all road to 
housing. What the city considers afford¬ 
able housing is too expensive for most 
families struggling to get back on their 
feet after periods of homelessness and 
long-term shelters are still only semi¬ 
permanent. 

Umali and those at Compass 
believe Coordinated Entry will be able 
to succeed if the voices of homeless 
families and their needs are clearly com¬ 
municated to the city. “Though these 
changes may lead to better things in the 
future, the reality is that the changes are 
impacting families who are struggling 
to survive on a day-to-day basis - many 
of whom can’t afford to wait for certain 
types of services and whom undergo 
even more trauma as they are informed 
of the changing situation.” ■ 
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NEW BART PROGRAM SEEKS TO PROVIDE SERVICES 
TO LOW-LEVEL DRUG OFFENDERS 


SOFIE LUISE KROG HANSEN 


On April 20, 2017, the City of San Fran¬ 
cisco was awarded a $5.9 million, 26-month 
grant from the state Board of State and 
Community Corrections. This grant will 
support the implementation of the Law 
Enforcement Assisted Diversion (LEAD 
SF) program. Based on a model developed 
in Seattle, LEAD SF is an innovative pre¬ 
booking diversion program that will refer 
repeat, low-level drug offenders, at their 
earliest contact with law enforcement, to 
community-based health and social services 
as an alternative to jail and prosecution. San 
Francisco’s program will focus specifically 
on the Civic Center and 16th Street/Mission 
BART stations, as well as the blocks sur¬ 
rounding these stations. LEAD SF partners 
the BART Police, San Francisco Police De¬ 
partment, San Francisco’s Sheriff’s Depart¬ 
ment, The Public Health Department, the 
District Attorney’s office and social service 
providers, such as Glide Harm Reduction 
and Felton Institute. 

According to Dr. Angelica Almeida, 
the project director of the LEAD SF pro¬ 
gram, the three main goals for the grant are: 
strengthening collaboration across stake¬ 
holders; reducing recidivism in individuals 
involved with the program; and improving 


the health and housing status of participants. 

After a stint as the Mayor Ed Lee’s ap¬ 
pointed “homelessness czar,” Bevan Dufty 
was elected to the Bay Area Rapid Transit 
board of directors last November, and has 
worked for the city government for over 
25 years. Dufty describes himself as “very 
aligned” with issues around homelessness, 
and considers the LEAD SF program a 
“good opportunity” for BART to be more 
involved in supporting San Francisco’s most 
vulnerable communities. He states that 
transportation is about “moving people for¬ 
ward, whether it’s employment, home, fam¬ 
ily ... as long it’s towards something posi¬ 
tive,” and adds that although BART doesn’t 
have the means to house people, they do 
have the ability to “coordinate and involve 
the counties that they serve.” 

Criminalized First, Offered Help Second 

To qualify for the LEAD SF program— 
and get access to health care, drug treat¬ 
ment, and mental health services—individ¬ 
uals must either be ticketed for an offense in 
the Civic Center or 16th Street/Mission ar¬ 
eas, or have had prior repeated contact more 
generally with law enforcement. But why do 
people have to be criminalized first, before 
being offered help? 

Almeida answers that the program is 


designed for people who have “already been 
criminalized,” and that “the goal is for peo¬ 
ple to have less contact with the authorities, 
not more.” 

A lot of people use drugs as a means of 
escaping the traumatic reality of life on the 
street. With that in mind, the LEAD SF pro¬ 
gram, and its lack of focus on housing, seems 
to have a misconception of key issues around 
homelessness, abuse, and criminality. Bevan 
Dufty agrees, “You can do all you want to 
treat people for narcotics abuse and mental 
health issues, but unless you deal with the 
overall housing approach, you are not go¬ 
ing to be successful.” Dufty adds, “Success 
means that we don’t see people ... being ma¬ 
nipulated and abused in narcotics trafficking, 
because they are the most visible, vulnerable 
part of the population, and they are cycling in 
and out of the justice system.” At this point, 
he recognizes that the LEAD SF program is 
not explicitly moving people into housing. 

Since the grant was awarded six months 
ago, the team behind LEAD SF has been 
training participating officials in outreach as 
well as presenting the program to entrants 
and affected communities. Dufty concludes, 
“There is still a lot of work to be done, but 
we are moving in the right direction.” 

The LEAD SF program is expected to 
launch by the end of October 2017. ■ 


WHO WOULD WANT TO 
SLEEP IN BART? 

People without homes look to 
BART trains for a roof over their 
heads, protection from the elements, 
and because it feels safer going to 
sleep in the rear car of a moving train 
than on the streets. This is especial¬ 
ly true as the adult shelter waitlist 
looms at over 1,000 people long on 
a daily basis. 

William, a battle combat veteran 
suffering from severe anxiety, has 
been homeless for nine months since 
coming out of jail. He usually stays 
around Powell station. He sleeps in 
the trains a few hours before mid¬ 
night and again from 4 a.m.—when 
the trains start running again—until 
the BART officers patrol around 9 
a.m. Due to the BART policy pro¬ 
hibiting people from lying down in 
BART trains, William is forced to 
sleep sitting up. He has experienced 
excessive force from BART police 
several times, as well as other pas¬ 
sengers yelling and kicking him 
while he tries to sleep. He fears being 
sent back to jail, due to his current in¬ 
ability to pay off numerous citations. 
Despite these factors, he still prefers 
sleeping in the train, because sleep 
is consistently available on the train 
and less triggering to his anxiety. 

Commuters regularly complain 
to BART about homeless people be¬ 
ing unruly and unhygienic, taking 
up space, and harassing other pas¬ 
sengers. The reality is that homeless 
people live very marginalized, dan¬ 
gerous lives around the stations, fac¬ 
ing traumatizing experiences, sleep 
deprivation, and excessive use of 
force from BART police officers. In 
2013, one homeless man, desperate 
to find somewhere to rest, fell asleep 
on top of the Montgomery BART 
elevator car. When the elevator was 
used, he was crushed at the top of 
the shaft and pronounced dead on the 
scene. Despite harrowing deaths like 
these, which force people to sleep 
in dangerous conditions, there has 
been a greater focus on the homeless 
population as nuisances, rather than 
people in need of shelter. 



Nos reuniremos en la esquina de Larkin & Eddy a las 
11am y carminar por la cuidad con cinco paradas dife- 
rentes para hacer altares y honorar a nuestros queridos 
perdidos en la calle. Pintaremos huellas de manos y pies 
rojas en el camino para simbolizar la falta de responsabili- 
dad de La Cuidad. 

A el Palacio Municipal un grupo de manifestantes 
entregara el mensaje a los politicos. Despues la marcha 
almorzaremos al parque en Civic Center Plaza en frente 
del Palacio Municipal. 

jVenga con su familia y vamos a honorar los perdidos con 
respeto! 

Mas information? Contacta a Miguel: mcarrera@cohsf 
org o (415) 346-3740. 


DIA DE LOS MUERTOS 


WITH THE COALITION ON HOMELESSNESS 
THURSDAY, 11/2 AT HAM 



Meet at the corner of Larkin & Eddy at 11am, and march 
through the city stopping at four different locations to 
honor beloved homeless community members that have 
died on the streeets. At each stop we will make altars and 
honor our loves ones lost to the street. Along the route we 
will paint red footprints and handprints to symbolize the 
city’s lack of comprehensive action. At City Hall, a group 
of protesters will deliver the message to elected officials. 

After the march we will have a traditional Mexican lunch 
together in the park at Civic Center Plaza in front of the 
City Hall. Bring your family and let’s honor the dead in a 
fun and respectful way! 

For more information, e-mail Miguel at mcarrera@cohsf 
org or call (415) 346-3740. 
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HOW HURRICANE RESPONSE EFFORTS ARE SORTING 


PEOPLE INTO DESERVING AND UNDESERVING POOR 



MARIA FOSCARINIS 

Hurricanes Irma and Harvey deliv¬ 
ered a devastating one-two punch to Texas 
and Florida, forcing millions to evacuate 
and leaving thousands displaced. Now, as 
emergency responders try to help hurricane 
victims cope with the aftermath of the 
storm, previously homeless residents are 
taking a particularly hard hit. 

In Florida, as officials rushed to open 
emergency shelters for those forced from 
their homes by Irma, some residents who 
had been homeless before the hurricane 
were forced to wear bright yellow bracelets 
to mark their status. In St. Augustine, pre¬ 
viously homeless people reported that they 
were not only forced to wear wristbands, 
but that authorities warned newly homeless 
hurricane victims to stay away from people 
with the yellow bracelets because they were 
criminals, thieves, and drug users. One 
woman described her experience to a local 
service provider this way: “They treated 
me like I was non-human, insulted me and 
others ... [They] separated us from other 
people.” 

In New Smyrna Beach, Florida, a com¬ 
munity volunteer said that previously home¬ 
less people—including some in wheel¬ 
chairs—were turned away from hurricane 
shelters and later directed to the Volusia 
County Fairgrounds, which served as a seg¬ 
regated shelter for pre-hurricane homeless 
people. A homeless man in Daytona Beach 
said, “[We] were treated like animals ... 
like we got a disease or something.” 

The unequal treatment of “pre-hurri¬ 
cane homeless” people versus “hurricane 


homeless” people was not unique to Flori¬ 
da. One Houston service provider told me, 
“There was definitely a treatment of people 
who had been homeless prior to the storm 
that was different... [they were] told that 
they needed to go to agencies that are part 
of the city homeless service system, rather 
than receive services within the [hurricane] 
shelter.” They were then de-prioritized for 
assistance too, as a spokeswoman for the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
wrote in an email to Reuters: “If an indi¬ 


vidual was homeless pre-disaster, they may 
not be considered for Housing Assistance 
and Other Needs Assistance, which both re¬ 
quire successful verification of pre-disaster 
occupancy.” 

The reality is, none of the people who 
were homeless before the storms were 
living “pre-disaster” lives. Before the 
hurricanes struck, they had already fallen 
victim to more routine disasters: a lost job, 
eviction, health crisis, domestic violence, 
untreated addiction, or mental illness. Any 
of these can lead to homelessness because 
of the manmade disaster that is the biggest 
driving cause of homelessness today: the 
crisis in affordable housing. 

After decades of cuts to federal hous¬ 
ing programs—which shrank as a share 


of gross domestic product by 30 percent 
between 1996 and 2016—only 1 in 4 of 
those who are poor enough to qualify for 
housing assistance currently receive it. At 
the same time, as many cities experience 
luxury development booms, lower-income 
people are being displaced from the private 
housing market. As inequality deepens, 
poorer Americans must crash with families 
and friends, live in their cars, seek refuge 
in emergency shelters, or try to survive on 
the streets. 


For those living in public, there is 
also the risk of being fined, arrested, and 
even jailed. Increasingly, cities across the 
country are passing and enforcing laws that 
make it a crime to sit, sleep, and even eat 
in public places. Over the past ten years, 
such laws have increased dramatically the 
throughout country—including in some of 
the same cities that rushed to the aid of hur¬ 
ricane victims. 

In Houston, some 6,000 people were 
homeless pre-Harvey, and emergency 
shelters had long been full. But instead of 
helping homeless residents, the city passed 
a new law just before the storm making it a 
crime to sleep on the street—punishable by 
fine, arrest, and incarceration. 

The slew of storms will now worsen 


the already tight housing market—the 
destruction of millions of properties will 
increase demand and drive rents higher. 
This will likely hit low-income people 
particularly hard, since they are more likely 
to live in flood-prone areas or in shoddy, 
unsafe housing, making their residences 
particularly vulnerable to ruin. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, these disasters disproportionately af¬ 
fect people of color, who are not only more 
likely to be poor, but also more likely to be 
homeless. Those unable to receive housing 
assistance will be left to fight for space in 
overflowing emergency shelters or to live 
on the streets. 

People often come together with gener¬ 
osity in the face of natural disasters, as they 
can remind us that we are all vulnerable to 
nature. But as Harvey, Irma, Jose, and now 
Maria have shown, the reality is that some 
of us are both more vulnerable and more 
likely to be excluded from help and human 
decency. 

A coalition of organizations is now 
advocating for new policies to ensure a 
fair and just recovery—and to prevent 
those who are most vulnerable from being 
stigmatized, excluded, and tagged with 
special bracelets during future natural 
disasters. Responses to natural disasters 
must be equitable, both during and after the 
crisis. They must recognize the needs—and 
humanity—of those made homeless by 
natural disasters and those made homeless 
by manmade disasters. ■ 

This article was first published on Talk 
Poverty and roduced in collaboration with 
the Economic Hardship Reporting Project. 


“SOME OF US ARE BOTH MORE VULNERABLE 
AND MORE LIKELY TO BE EXCLUDED FROM 
HELP AND HUMAN DECENCY.” 
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GLOBAL PROBLEM, LOCAL SOLUTIONS 

PART I: NEW ZEALAND 


VLADK. 


According to a recent Yale Univer¬ 
sity study of worldwide homelessness, the 
“continuation of homelessness, especially 
among the wealthy countries, reflects de¬ 
nial and the lack of political will to address 
poverty and many other issues.” This is es¬ 
pecially true for the United States, where 
the problem of homelessness is surrounded 
by social myths and stigma. Common sense 
dictates that without a clear understanding 
of the problem, it is impossible to 
find a way to resolving it. 

We are living in time when so¬ 
cial problems are on rise all over the 
world. While technological prog¬ 
ress and globalization are steadily 
decreasing the need for low-skilled 
labor in developed countries, com¬ 
munity support systems are almost 
disappearing. While it may sound 
strange today, only about hundred 
years ago in small towns in Russia 
and Northern Europe, it was rare to 
lock the doors of the houses at night 
so that stranded travellers who may 
be stuck at the place due to a broken 
horse carriage may enter and have a 
rest. Besides that, in pre-capitalist 
Europe almost everyone belong to 
one or several social clubs — such 
as professional guilds or religious 
organizations — that took care of 
those in need. 

Capitalism and the advancement of 
technology brought individualism and the 
illusion of self-reliance. Large groups of the 
population began to view their privilege as 
something that they had earned, while con¬ 
ditions of poverty were viewed as individ¬ 
ual failures, despite larger structural social, 
political, and economic factors at play. As 
governments adopt more neoliberal prin¬ 
ciples, there has been an increasing lack 
of social welfare. But this mentality hasn’t 
quite permeated all societies: One of the 
examples of a country concerned about the 
wellbeing of its citizens is New Zealand, an 
island nation in the South Pacific. 

I decided to start a series of articles 
about dealing with homelessness in various 


countries like New Zealand because — un¬ 
like Scandinavian countries or Japan, where 
homelessness is almost nonexistent — New 
Zealand is built on the same traditions of 
Anglo-Saxon individualism and, in many 
ways, is culturally close to the U.S. Still, 
our views on the importance of social ser¬ 
vices and the need to help and support un¬ 
derserved are radically different. Like most 
of the world’s population, New Zealanders 
consider that in the situation of decreasing 
communal support, the major role in help¬ 


ing citizens should be played by the govern¬ 
ment. 

The official rate of homelessness in 
New Zealand is twice as high as the U.S. 
— 40,000 New Zealanders do not own or 
rent a residence, a number that comprises 
almost 1 percent of the population, which 
makes the island state one of the leaders of 
the developed countries in this infamous 
competition. The nation’s government and 
press are calling for alarm about the unprec¬ 
edented crisis on the islands. While the situ¬ 
ation seems much worse than the U.S., we 
shouldn’t rush to any conclusions just yet. 

Residing on the streets is not just a re¬ 
cent phenomenon; it could be considered 
man-made, resulting from bad policy. In or¬ 
der to illustrate this thought, and possibly to 


see some positive experience that can work 
in California, I decided to write a series of 
articles about the situation with unhoused 
people in other countries and how their 
challenges are seen from there. 

People sleeping in parks and public 
places recently began in New Zealand. The 
roots of the small island country’s situ¬ 
ation is unprecedented in its history and 
also complex, while in other ways similar 
to those in the rest of the world. Rent and 
real estate prices increased twice dur¬ 


ing last ten years, especially in the capital 
Auckland. Now, similar to the U.S., those 
working for minimum wage are forced up 
to give up many basic necessities, includ¬ 
ing meals, to afford rent. Auckland does not 
have enough residential resources for its 
constantly growing population, and one of 
their programs helps people to relocate to 
other parts of the country. 

Most of the New Zealand’s homeless 
population is living in government-provid¬ 
ed residential hotels for which government 
pays at least $NZ140 daily. However, in 
many articles about homelessness in New 
Zealand, most of which criticize the gov¬ 
ernment for not doing enough, I never saw 
anyone asking the philosophical question 
“Why help the poor?” Apparently, this is 


self-evident for Kiwis who are alarmed by 
the appearance of people sleeping in the 
parks and calling it “a human rights failure” 
by questioning country’s fulfillment its in¬ 
ternational human rights obligations. 

Instead of complicating the rules of 
parking for vans and cars where people 
sleep in an attempt to kick them out, New 
Zealanders are asking for the creation of 
special parking places and discounts for 
them. We in the U.S. are already used to the 
situation when any attempt of calling for 
the reason in order to prove economic 
and political benefits of the social ser¬ 
vice is automatically labeled liberal or 
Democratic sentiment. So for the Dem¬ 
ocrats, it could be encouraging to hear 
that many people in world not just com¬ 
pletely reject the Republican reasoning, 
they just won’t be able to understand 
how anyone can think this way. 

New Zealanders recognize the 
right of every person to have residen¬ 
cies that meet 21st-century living con¬ 
dition criteria. Answering the ques¬ 
tions why and how two countries built 
on the similar traditions and values of 
the British colonists became so differ¬ 
ent will require research comparable to 
the Ph.D. theses. But some of the argu¬ 
ments for their approach are straight 
and clear, and they are constantly and 
repeatedly made in the press and schol¬ 
arly researches. Yet, U.S. Republicans 
have developed the ability to deny any facts 
and arguments that do not conform with 
their worldview. 

To those who are cursed with compas¬ 
sion, it has been proven repeatedly that 
helping homeless people is economically 
efficient, and the best way to deal with the 
problem is by preventing homelessness. 
Social rehabilitation of a person who spent 
several years on the street is extremely dif¬ 
ficult and not always successful. Preventing 
homelessness saves money in costs for law 
enforcement, emergency hospitalizations, 
and human services. It returns many peo¬ 
ple to the labor market, prevents a health 
care crisis, and helps keep society ethically 
and morally healthy, while resolving many 
other problems. ■ 



INSIDE THE SOUTH VAN NESS NAVIGATION CENTER 

SHY BROWN 

As a homeless person living on the streets, I have encountered my fair share of shelters 
here in San Francisco. I’ve also been to two of the Navigation Centers as well. I was at the 
Navigation Center on Mission, and currently I’m at the Navigation Center on South Van 
Ness. I’m about to give you a direct outlook into the South Van Ness Navigation Center, 
that’s where the Good vs. the Bad come into play. I’m about to tell you the good and the bad 
about this Navigation Center. 

“The Good” is that the services here are incredible. When you first come in you are 
greeted with the utmost respect, then you are approached by staff giving you the rules to 
the facility. After that, you are escorted to your bed area in which you are sleeping. Another 
benefit of the Navigation Center is they have on-site staff 24 hours a day. For this Naviga¬ 
tion Center to be fairly new, they are pretty much running the Center really good. The rules 
are applied on a case-by-case method. Also for you animal lovers, they are pet friendly. 
They will host your pets as well. Another thing is that they find you housing a lot faster than 
the Mission Navigation Center. 

There isn’t any curfew, but just know you have to check-in every 3 days to keep your 


bed. Also, they have storage for all your belongings, which you have access to every day of 
the week. Now, with the good, there is always some bad things as well. 

“The Bad” about the Navigation Center is this: First and foremost, the communica¬ 
tion level from staff to client is at times very disrespectful. I understand that everyone has 
a bad day, but leave it at the door before coming to work. Also, another thing is that staff 
show favoritism to certain individuals. I’ve seen it w ith my own two eyes. The three-day 
policy where you can be gone for three days and and check in with just a warning for each 
day’s absence is about to stop. Also staff come at clients so disrespectfully talking behind 
clients’ backs and verbally putting clients down for NO reason at all. And when you get a 
DOS (Denial of Services), you’re supposed to give a copy of the incident report, length of 
sanction or DOS, and a grievance packet. Tell me why they don’t do that here? So far there 
has been eight people sanctioned or DOS with no paperwork. 

This Navigation Center also has NO structure whatsoever—staff go out and behave 
inappropriately for the workplace. How can you chastise a client when you are doing the 
same thing? 

So you tell me when is the city going to put certified and qualified staff at future Navi¬ 
gation Centers, or even current Navigation Centers? When is the city going to realize that 
homelessness is real and that you need to stop spending millions of taxpayers money for 
disrespectful bullshit? ■ 




















Mission Mini-Comix is a loosely organized cartooning collective based out of San Fran¬ 
cisco founded by Rio & Mikey, two S.F. Natives with great love for the sequential arts. 
This Harm Reduction comic was created by Mikey, Rio, Erin, and Spencer. 
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SAN FRANCISCO by ervin waters 

Sirens flaring 
the public stills in motion 
eyes glaring 
behind the sun shades 
to hide the deep emotion 
and to peek at the commotion 
I stay focused 
believing in only one God 
I rather bite the bullet than spare the rod 
you forgot, so I let you be forgotten 
just because one apple was spoiled 
don’t mean the remnant is rotten 
it doesn’t mean its not slavery 
because there is no need to pick cotton 
I hold the honor of the Father with high regard 
and man don't got a heaven for us 
words to the disheartened 
they can never stop what has started 
and what a great crowd of witnesses 
to the dearly departed 
those gruesomely martyred 
see you at the crossroads 



SATURDAY, OCT 28 
IIAM TO 2PM 


COALITION ON HOMELESSNESS 
468 TURK ST. B/W LARKIN & HYDE 


BRING YOUR CHILDREN & JOIN US FOR A 
DAY OF SKULL MAKING! ALL ARE WELCOME! 


DIA DE LOS MUERTOS 

SKULL MAKING WORKSHOP 


CONTACT MIGUEL AT MCARRERA@COHSF.ORG OR (415) 346-3740. 


WRITER’S CORNER — 

WRITING CAN BE A POWERFUL TOOL TO PRACTICE SELF-LOVE, APPRECIATING WHO 
YOU ARE, AND HEALING FROM TRAUMA. BELOW ARE SOME WRITING PROMPTS THAT 
ENCOURAGE YOU TO LOVE YOURSELF. 

I FEEL PROUD OF MYSELF WHEN_ 

I FORGIVE MYSELF FOR_ 

I LOVE_ABOUT MYSELF BECAUSE _ 


WE RE LOOKING FOR SUBMISSIONS FOR 
OUR ANNUAL POETRY ISSUE! 

SEND SUBMISSIONS TO 468 TURK ST. SF, 
CA 94102 OR EMAIL TO STREETSHEET® 

C0HSF.0RG 
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VENDOR PROFILE: ISHM1EL PEARSON 


Ishmael Pearson is a 33 year old San Francisco native and a vendor for the 
Street Sheet. He currently lives in section 8 housing in the Tenderloin, not far 
from our office. He’s lived there for about five years. Before finding a home in the 
Tenderloin however, he was homeless. Suffering from schizophrenia for many 
years, Ishmael found it difficult to sustain permanent housing. At this point, his 
two main sources of income are his SSI disability and the money he makes sell¬ 
ing the Street Sheet. His rent in the Tenderloin makes up a third of his monthly 
income, which is the case for many San Francisco residents. Ishmael sells the 
Street Sheet a couple times a week but as per popular demand wants to start sell¬ 
ing it more. His regular customers often encourage him to get out as often as he 
can, which is really motivating for him, considering many vendors are scarcely 
greeted with the same enthusiasm. He reflected on a time before Street Sheet 
vendors wore badges and he was cited for selling the Street Sheet. Now he can 
show them his badge and they’ll leave him alone. 

Despite struggling with his health, Ishmael was still able to acquire an edu¬ 
cation. He obtained two degrees, one in liberal studies and one in child develop¬ 
ment. He feels as though his education has been put on hold, but feels excited 
about taking the next step toward finding a career. 

“The Street Sheet benefits me a lot gives me an allowance to eat with. It al¬ 
lows me to survive. I want to keep this as a job. I went to school all my life. Now 
it’s time for me to further my education. I want to be in the classroom and I want 
security in my life. Don’t settle for what you don’t want in your life. If you really 
want it, it’s really worth working for.” 
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HELP SUPPORT THE COALITION 



UNDERWRITER CONTRIBUTION 

I want to become an Underwriter 
for $50 or more. $ 



MONTHLY CONTRIBUTION 

I want to Support the Coalition 
as a Sustainer at $ 
for 


Please list my name in the STREET SHEET as 


SINGLE CONTRIBUTION 

I want to support the work of the Coalition on Homelessness 

with a single tax-deductible contribution in the amount of: (circle amount) 

$100 


$50 $75 



$150 $200 Other $ 



All donations are tax-deductible 
as permitted by law. 

The Coalition on Homelessness 
is a 501(c) 3 non-profit organization. 
Please make checks payable to: 
Coalition on Homelessness. 


We appreciate your support. 


PLEASE CLIP AND MAIL TO: 

Coalition on Homelessness 

468 Turk Street 

San Francisco, CA 94102 


























































